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girl, who blushed * in plots of roses * at the oath which she
had never taken. But she too is seized with an absorbing
passion, and the situation is complicated by the ignorance
or hardness of heart of her parents, who had determined
to marry her to another man. Her grief prostrates her
with sore sickness, and the marriage is postponed. Mean-
while, Acontius flees the city and his parents, and wanders
disconsolate through the woods, telling to trees and streams
his love, writing ' Cydippe' upon every bark, and filling
all the groves with his sighs. Thrice the parents of the
maiden prepared the wedding, and thrice her illness ren-
dered their preparation vain. At last the father deter-
mined to consult the oracle at Delphi, which revealed to
him the facts and ordered him no longer to thwart the
lovers. Acontius arrives at Athens. The young couple
are married, and the tale ends with an explicit description
of their happiness/*

Though there were in Alexandrian literature shocking
stories of unnatural passion, as found later in Ovid, among
Roman poets, yet the type of the Acontius and Cydippe
tale fascinated the age and held its ground, and its moral
elevation in contrast to the prevailing corruption shows
how the men and women of the times prized "the original
purity of the maiden, and the importance of its preserva-
tion until the happy conclusion of marriage/'

The son and successor of Philadelphus, the young King
Ptolemy III., Euergetes, continued the literary traditions
of the parental court. Soon after his father's death, he
married the Princess Berenice II. of Gyrene, a young
lady of beauty and spirit, who had already experienced
the corruption of the court life of the day. Demetrius the
Fair had been sent from Macedon to obtain her kingdom
with her hand, but, while she was waiting to be of mar-
riageable age, he had beguiled himself by intriguing with